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NOTES AND REVIEWS. 

THE ETHNOLOGICAL ESSAYS OP WM. EWAET GLADSTONE. 

Juvcntus Mwndi, the Gods and Men of the Homeric Age. By the 
Rt. Hon. William Ewabt Gladstone. Loudon : Macmillan 
& Co., 1869. 

The first duty towards this book is to acknowledge it as the con- 
scientious work of an accomplished scholar, who has devoted part of 
the labour and much of the leisure of his life to the study and 
illustration of the great poet, or poem, Homer. If it has been 
doubted by some whether his book will take its place as a contri- 
bution to the scholarship of the age, it has beeu because such have 
regarded his conclusions rather than his materials. The materials 
are copious, they are the fruits of long and hard study, and in such 
respect they are solid. In giving us his opinions, Gladstone has laid 
before us at the same time, freely and openly, the grounds on which 
they rest ; and if we dissent from his views, it is very often because 
we draw from the facts he has laid before us conclusions very dif- 
ferent. So far as the great mass of his readers go, they have as little 
power as they have time or inclination to gather together the facts 
the author has collected for their use, and as little power to arrive 
at a right conclusion. 

As a masterly demonstration of Homer, this book will be of great 
use to all who are engaged in the study of the subject ; for they 
obtain a minute analysis and careful comparison of details spread 
through 27,000 verses of the Homeric poems. The value of the 
work will be enhanced when, in after editions, a grave defect has 
been supplied in the insertion of an index, so unaccountably omitted 
in what must be regarded in a great degree as a work of reference. 

Having said thus much of the general merits of the work, we 
necessarily abstain from any examination of what the author and the 
public look upon as the main purpose. It is not our vocation to 
examine directly the merely scholarly relations of the text, or to 
enter upon the questions whether there was a Homer or no, and 
what was the Trojan War described in the poems. We are content 
with the author to accept Homer as a personage for the purpose of 
our consideration. What, in this Journal, we have more particu- 
larly to deal with, and for which we have the special invitation of 
the author in his preface, are "the ethnological and mythological 
portions of the inquiry," which are stated to be considerably mo- 
dified from the first Essay in the ' Studies on Homer and the Ho- 
meric Age,' in 1858. 

Whatever the attractions of this book to classic scholars, its 
mission depends on the doctrines it is intended to inculcate as to 
the ethnological and mythological relations of the Homeric age, 
which, again, in the mind of the author, means equally and at the 
same time the age of the Troica or Trojan War, and the age of Homer 
or the Homeric bards. It is on these considerations the title has 
been given to the work, ' Juventus Mundi ;' and here the title is set 
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forth as the brief abstract of the book itself, an express invention 
of the author, as much as the hundreds of studious pages that 
follow on. 

' Juventus Mundi ' is offered to us. "We are to contemplate the 
youth of the world, not the youth of a tribe or nation, but the 
youth of the world ; and we are to see our first civilization evolved 
from the barbarism of savages. This is a topic we can well under- 
stand ; it has been successfully handled by Lubbock and others. 
We may fancy to ourselves that Gladstone is to take up the subject 
from them, to go beyond primeval man, and to devote himself 
rather to the origin of civilization. That is, indeed, the theme he 
professes to study. "We open the book, and we find that ' Juventus 
Mundi ' is the early history, or rather the rudiments of early history, 
of the Hellenes. "We might complain less of the sensational title 
if the title were not a true type of the work ; but we have a just right 
to complain that such an argument should be offered by a schohir 
to the little-informed public, and that many should be seriously 
misled. 

' Juventus Mundi ' is the apprenticeship in civilization of the Hel- 
lenes at a comparatively 1 late period in the annals of the world ; but, 
according to the author himself, these Hellenes were themselves the 
scholars of a most ancient culture, that of the Egyptians, and that 
of a people he has assumed as exercising an especial influence, the 
Phoenicians. Mesopotamia, India, and China, and all that preceded 
them, or laid foundations for them in the remotest ages, he puts out 
of sight, earnest to make the Hellenes particular parents of the 
world's choicest discipline of the human mind, even to the highest 
development of religious sentiment. 

The inconsistency is none the less apparent and, it must be ob- 
served, characteristic of the writer, that he actually proposes a pre- 
Hellenic origin for most of the culture accepted by the Hellenes, by 
the doctrine of a Pelasgian civilization. Thus there is no Hellenic- 
origination of civilization justified by the author himself; nor has it 
any better foundation than the attribution to the Troic epoch of 
the phrase ' Juventus Mundi.' 

In sober truth, the whole argument of the author is based on a 
practical denial of the progress of learning of late years, in a rejec- 
tion of its teachings in that domain of history which is conceived to 
be the peculiar study of the statesman. For the sake of a theory, 
for the sake of what may be called a party cry in the learned world, 
here we find a most distinguished statesman and an accomplished 
scholar setting aside the results of well-known researches and of 
recognized discoveries. He contracts the history of civilization to 
a period of 3000 years, and he repeats an ancient error of regarding 
an insignificant portion of mankind, roving in a restricted space, as 
affording the materials for the history of the world. 

Starting with assumptions which disclose their falseness, even in 
the attempt to veil it, the same course of inconsistency pervades the 
book. "With an undeniable honesty of labour, and with a conscientious 
statement of convictions, there is a train of persistent error which 
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has much the appearance of illusion, and which may be attributed to 
the neglect, and also to the abuse, of the recognized methods of in- 
vestigation, for which are substituted the self-evolved phantoms of the 
author's mind, most beautifully conceived, having the consistency 
of one style and one train of thought, perfectly admissible in a poem 
or a novel, but not admissible in a book which is not offered to the 
public as a work of imagination, and which they are expected to 
accept as an offspring of solid learning. It is indeed a memorable 
essay of that kind of learning from which we are now seeking to 
emancipate ourselves, the knowledge of words, and not of things. 
Thus it often becomes difficult to sift truth from error ; the work is 
felt to be unreliable, and the reader dreads losing his right convic- 
tions in the magic of the writer's style, or in the subtlety of his 
processes. 

One difficulty consequent on this state of affairs is, that one knows 
not with what branch of the subject to begin ; for all are connected, 
and error from one source is fused with other error, an alloying 
of the base metals, glittering and simulating what is most precious. 
The mythology claims elements from the ethnology, the chronology 
depends upon assumptions taken from either ; and it can only be by a 
general repudiation of all the doctrines of the writer that we can 
put ourselves in a safe position to commence an independent inves- 
tigation of any single assertion. 

As the mythology and sociology are, in a great degree, a deriva- 
tion from the ethnology, it may be useful to observe how Gladstone 
proceeds. The Hellenes he conceives to have derived much of 
their mythology from the nations with which they came in contact ; 
this is in conformity with the principle usually recognizable in such 
cases ; but our author applies it arbitrarily to make such things Hel- 
lenic as he chooses, and to build up his own image of what the Hel- 
lenes were. He assumes the Pelasgians to have been a cultured 
race, occupying Hellas before the Hellenes, and teaching them hus- 
bandry and part of their mythology. On evidence of comparative 
philology he assumes the Pelasgians to have spoken much the same 
language as the Hellenes, but they had some technology separate from 
the Hellenes and the Italians. As to the Trojans and the inhabitants 
generally of Asia Minor, on the evidence of Homer making them 
deliver speeches in Hellenic, he considers they spoke the same 
language as the Hellenes, and that they gave a portion of their my- 
thology also. Then the Phoenicians, by means of numerous colonies 
in the mainland and islands of Hellas and Ionia, gave the higher 
culture and also peculiar elements of mythology. 

Of course, one is thought to have contributed nature-worship, 
another race an antagonistic worship, and so forth;. but it matters 
not to discuss these conclusions, for it is better to examine the eth- 
nological bases. 

Our author states (p. vi) that his theory of the Pelasgians is 
derived from the learned and laborious scholar Von Hahn, who has 
distinguished himself in so many varied researches. It may be 
mentioned incidentally that Gladstone also refers to Von Hahn's 
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publications on the Troad. He tells ns truly that Von Hahn's 
' Albancsische Studien ' is little known here ; but, after all, he has 
given us no direct contributions or citations from a primary autho- 
rity on which generalizations as to the Pelasgians and Pelasgianism 
are based. This is, most likely, because he cannot appreciate ethno- 
logically what Von Hahn has stated. The references he gives to Von 
Hahn (p. 86, to pp. 43-15) and note 19 p. 130) teach the reader, if 
he can even get access to Von Hahn's book, nothing of Von Hahn's 
views ; and it is very difficult for a casual reader to get at once what 
he wants in the rich hoard of copious information and illustration of 
Von Hahn, another book without an index. 

Von Hahn's theses (part i. p. 215) are the following: — 

1. The Epirotes and Macedonians were, in Strabo's time, un- 
Greek or barbarian. 

2. Epirotes, Macedonians, and Illyrians are kindred races. 

3. The Epirotes and Macedonians were the kernel of the Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgic race. 

4. Illyrian= Pelasgian in a wider sense. 

At p. 12, Von Hahn especially defines that the present divisions of 
the Albanians, the Tosks and Guegs, actually represent the Epirotes 
and Illyrians. Pelasgian, therefore, is regarded by him as convertible 
with Illyrian, and that with Gueg, subject to modifications of Tosk 
and relations therewith. 

Von Hahn is the special authority on the Albanians ; but then 
the Albanians are his special subject, regarded chiefly from one 
light ; and great as is the weight of von Hahn, it is dangerous to take 
all he says to the full extent of the suggestion. The main theory of 
Von Hahn, the representation of the Epirotes and Illyrians by the 
Tosks and Guegs, is very valuable. It carries back an existing popu- 
lation, and gives us an element in earlier ethnology ; but then, in the 
present state of our knowledge, it does not give us an instrument suffi- 
ciently safe to use in the early historic, still less in the proto-historic 
periods. Von Hahn naturally uses it very freely. With him 
everything is Epirote or akin to it, and for that which is Pelas- 
gianism he has found an apt sectary in Gladstone. 

"When we get to Strabo, we arrive at a bad period for ethnology, 
when loose natural conceptions of ethnology were blunted by false 
etymology and by the confused accumulation of testimonies from 
successive generations of ignorant observers. Of what resources 
are available to us for ancient ethnology, there is no example more 
memorable than this one of the Pelasgians. The assertions are con- 
tradictory ; and we shall only be able to deal with them by outside 
evidence, authorizing what to receive and what to reject. The tests 
adopted by Gladstone are most fallacious, those of comparative phi- 
lology and comparative mythology. As yet we do not know what 
the Pelasgian language was, while he has given us a copious voca- 
bulary ; he has also distributed to the Pelasgians their parts in 
mythology. 

If the view of Von Hahn be correct, and there are strong pre- 
sumptions in its favour, the Illyrian language Was Albanian, and 
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would bear like relations to ancient Hellenic and Italian as Alba- 
nian does to Greek. "We have, however, yet to study the Albanian 
languages, and to get a better knowledge of their archaic form, 
removing successive layers of Turkish, Romaic, Byzantine Greek, 
Slavonian, Latin, Hellenic, and arriving at a residuum, which, for 
anything we know, may be affected by Pelasgian, by Iberian, or by 
Tibeto-Caucasian. When we have done this for the first Indo- 
European languages reaching the west, the Armenian, the Koord, 
the Albanian, we shall be in a better position to deal with this part 
of the inquiry. 

Until this is done, we reject as idle the long vocabularies, quoted 
from Niebuhr, of Greek and Latin words, by the comparison of 
which he attempted to segregate a Pelasgian nomenclature founded 
on these principles (p. 95) : — that the words truly common to the 
Greek ana Latin languages are Pelasgian, that these relate chiefly to 
tillage and to peaceful life ; sequitur, that the Pelasgians were given 
to peace and husbandry, and, conversely, that other words are due 
to another race of different pursuits. 

It was possible for Niebuhr to institute such a comparison as 
this, for comparative philology had no absolute claim to recognition 
in his time ; but it is strange Gladstone should adopt in this day a 
process so fallacious. The vocabularies in question embrace a large 
number of radicals, primary and secondary ; and had the vocabu- 
laries of other Indo-European languages been used, as Latin and 
Russian, like results might have been obtained, and results equally 
fallacious. The Sanscritist would assuredly claim many of these 
Pelasgian terms. Some of them do indeed belong to Juventus 
Mundi far beyond the rise of Hellenes or Pelasgians ; some may be 
traced beyond the great, but still limited, circle of the indo-European 
languages. Comparisons of pater and mater are indeed about as 
profitable as those of bos and sits. 

That there was a Pelasgian language we must believe ; but it does 
not at all follow that the Pelasgian would leave its mark on the topo- 
graphy of Hellas or on subsequent populations. Some races have 
a very weak affinity for language, readily adopting the language of 
a suzerain race, or of one with which they are in commerce. Even 
when a race has possession of a country, it does not always alter 
landmarks or introduce new ones, if there is a subject population 
the tendency of which is rather to teach its own language to the 
conquerors, or where it is itself superseded by another conquering 
race within a comparatively limited period. Such seems to have been 
the situation of the Pelasgians. They overran Hellas, leaving the 
older populations in situ, and they were themselves overcome by the 
Hellenes. The difficulty we find as to the Belgians in Britain is 
that they had only lately supplanted an earlier dominant race, 
perhaps Iberian, when they were overcome by the Romans. 

If Von Hahn is right, the Epirotes and Illyrians might at an 
earlier time have been, what they have been in all historic periods, 
a people having little regard for their own language, except as a 
household language, not cultivating it as a literary language, and 
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always ready to accept some foreign language as a medium of com- 
munication. The mere acceptance of such a condition is unfavour- 
able to the development of a language in what are considered its 
higher attributes. Such is the case with the Koords, who now 
employ the Persian, as perhaps the Kardukhi did before them ; such 
is the case with the natives of the Caucasus. 

It would happen, if the Pelasgians were in such conditions as 
here described, that we should find small evidence of them in to- 
pographical nomenclature, the most valuable repertory of archaic 
testimony as to occupying races. It is true there is no stigma on 
the Pelasgians if they have not given their vocabulary to mountains 
and rivers, because these are named by the earliest races ; but there 
is this against the independent culture of the Pelasgians as a great 
civilizing race in Southern Europe, that there is not only no reli- 
able philological evidence in their favour, but much against them. 

Gladstone, with wavering credulity, is content to take the testi- 
mony of one Petricles, a Greek formerly under his government at 
Corfu, that the Romaic Greeks believe undoubtingly that the Pelas- 
gians were the original inhabitants of Hellas. It is pardonable, 
under such circumstances, to find Mommsen, in his 'History of 
Home,' quoted (p. 32) as a sufficient authority for this assertion, 
" and there is no reason to believe that there were any earlier oc- 
cupants of the Greek or of the Italian peninsula than the group of 
tribes that was called Pelasgian." One ground for this assertion 
is a recognition of prehistoric archeology ; for it is affirmed that 
"neither of these countries presents us with remains belonging to 
what is called the stone period of the human race, when implements 
and utensils were made of that material, and the use of metals was 
unknown." This is a crudity, because, admitting in such a case an 
absolute classification of a stone age, we have had as yet no sufficient 
searches in those countries to know what remains there are of a stone 
age or of various successive races adopting metal utensils. 

There is, however, other evidence to be consulted, that of the 
names of natural objects and places in Iberia, Italy, Hellas, and 
Asia Minor. On a comparison of these, there is a decided result, 
so far as Iberia is concerned; for "W". von Humboldt has proved 
that its nomenclature is Iberian, and conformable to the modern 
Basque. This nomenclature is reproduced in Western Asia Minor 
(as shown in the ' Transactions of the Ethnological Society '), and it 
exists in a weaker state in Italy and Hellas. This nomenclature is 
certainly not Pelasgian, any more than it is Hellenic ; and it is pre- 
Hellenic. There is also the question of the Ligurians to be dis- 
posed of. 

Starting from Eastern Asia Minor, and proceeding to "Western 
Asia Minor, there is another nomenclature recognizable ; and that 
has also its relations to subsisting populations in situ, the Lazian 
and Georgian. This has likewise corresponding forms in Hellas 
and the islands. 

We have, therefore, two populations still represented anterior to 
the Hellenes, quite as competent to furnish elements of social 
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culture as the Hellenes, and which are disregarded in ' Juventus 
Mundi,' and yet the precedent civilization of which has an important 
hearing upon the Hellenes, Pelasgians, and even Phoenicians, be- 
cause, if we hare some kind of civilization and some kind of my- 
thology subsistent on the spot, we are not forced to place too 
much weight on the newer political influence of the Phoenicians — 
always supposing that the area of Phoenician influence was not 
much smaller at the epoch in question than Gladstone has assumed 
it to have been ; for Jienan, Deutsch, and Oppert are still seeking 
archeological evidences as to the possible connexion of the Phoeni- 
cians with the mainland of Asia Minor and Hellas. 

Under such circumstances G-ladstone, resting on older scholars 
who have dealt with facts at their own pleasure, assumes a supe- 
riority for the Pelasgians, and he finds the Pelasgians to be an agri- 
cultural, peaceful, and little warlike population. This, on von 
Hahn's basis, is not compatible with 2000 years of the history of the 
Epirotes and Illyrians ; and it is not compatible with various testi- 
monies in ancient authors as to the Pelasgians. The Albanians 
were a warlike and unruly race, just the race to penetrate into a 
country occupied by subject populations and an alien conquering 
race, and to overcome it, but with so little cohesion as readily to 
give way to a more cohesive race, and to coalesce with it. The 
part played by the Pelasgians is compatible with Von Hahn, and 
incompatible with the part assigned to them by Gladstone, and to 
their position with regard to then existing races. The Iberians 
were assuredly an agricultural and settled population, and with 
maritime resources. 

The Albanian language presents to the observer appearances of 
belonging to the class of Indo-European languages which first ap- 
peared in the west, languages remote in their relations, with a 
marked harshness in their structure, and what may be termed a 
coarseness of constitution, which has not yielded in the Armenian 
a language of real refinement after much labour. The Pelasgians 
belonged to the same class of population, warlike and turbulent, 
unable to maintain a constant independence, or to form a per- 
manent empire. The Pelasgians or Albanians, the Armenians, 
and the Koords form a marked contrast with the Persians and 
Greeks. 

As to the Pelasgians being non-maritime, on which Gladstone 
relies, the truth may perhaps be found on Von Hahn's data. The 
Albanians are not now maritime in the sense of holding their own 
seas as merchants or war captains, though readily disposed for 
piracy, when there is a chance ; but the Albanians furnished the 
modern Greeks with their best fighting sailors and merchant sailors 
during the War of Independence, and the most daring deeds were 
performed by the Albanians. For a people to be great at sea, it 
must possess the higher qualities of organization which enable it to 
fit out fleets and to undertake distant expeditions. Such marked 
the Phoenicians, and afterwards the Greeks. Frequenting the sea 
for the purpose of pirate raids does not constitute a true seafaring 
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people. The Pelasgians did, however, serve in the ships of the 
'Hellenes, and were so far not destitute of maritime habits. 

The Trojans, according to Gladstone (p. 451), had a double 
ethnical relation with the Hellenes, equally as Pelasgians and as 
Hellenes. He has a glimmering about a Trojan language (p. 452) ; 
but his impression is that a near relation with the Hellenic, and per- 
haps substantial identity, seems probable. He cannot avoid re- 
cognizing that in the army various tongues were spoken, and that 
the Carians are called speakers of a barbarous language. 

His ground for identity of language between Trojans and Greeks 
is that the poet makes his personages understand each other in 
conversation, and that the names of his Trojans are of the Hellenic 
type. His arguments as to distinctions in religion are of equally 
futile character. There is not a tittle of evidence discoverable in 
all that Gladstone has brought forward. However fairly descrip- 
tive the Homeric poems may be of Hellenic localities, they certainly 
comprise the results of a large amount of invention, and most of 
the names are as assuredly fabricated as in the Edda or any kindred 
compositions. 

The characteristics of such early poems are well worthy of study 
for ethnological purposes. They are connected with a mental pro- 
clivity for the production of artificial language, the invention of a 
language thought to be more sacred or more respectful, of which 
Javan presents a striking example, and to which male and female 
languages may be referred. Such, manipulation of language in the 
hands of priests or bards, or bard priests, results not only in the 
invention of separate words, in selection and modification of the 
grammar or structure, but more particularly in the extension of 
invention to the invention of historical facts. Genealogy of families 
and races and the generation of gods are almost universal exercises 
among the races of mankind, and may perhaps be going on at this 
time. Artificial or regulated grammatical languages have been pro- 
duced for religious purposes, which, becoming the languages of the 
educated, have differed from the languages of the vulgar, in which 
the older types have coexisted. 

The Homeric poems are example enough of constructed genea- 
logies, a constructed mythology, and made up history ; and no re- 
liance can be placed on such materials, particularly as dealt with in 
' Juventus Mundi.' 

It might have been worth Gladstone's while to make an examina- 
tion of the topography of the Troad to see what names are to be 
found there. Names of places are historical records, and in them 
are often preserved relics of ancient and extinct races. Such an 
examination might or might not produce results. In the case 
of the Troad, putting aside recognizable Hellenic names, we find, 
among other words, llion, Astura, Pergamus, Pecteum, Skamander, 
Simois, Ida. 

Let us take this small list, and find what are the relations of a 
few of these words, llion for instance. We have in Asia Minor, 
Iluza, Ilistra, Bargylia ; and in Spain we have Ilipa, Ilerda, Iliberis, 
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(and in Aquitania) Iliturgis, Ilurco, and Iluro. Astura we have 
also in Mysia, and we have Cremaste, near Abydos, not far from 
the Troad. In Crete there are Astale and Asterusia. In Spain 
there are Astura, Asturica, Astures, and many forms of Asta. In 
Attica there is Steiria, and in Eubcea Stura. In Latium there is 
Astura, in Umbria Ostra, in Sicily Segesta. Pedaeum is less defined, 
but is allied to Pedasus, Pedasa, in Asia Minor, Idubeda, Oroapeda, 
Baeturia, and Pedusia in Spain. 

Skamander has some local alliances with Mseander and Oroman- 
drus, but none with the western peninsulas. 

The forms of Ilion and Astura in the Troad belong to a large 
group of names in "Western Asia Minor, which are identical with 
those of Iberia and Spain, and admitting of interpretation : Ilion or 
Ilia is a city, town, or place, or " the city ;" Asturas is compounded 
of two forms — Asta, a rock, and wra, water (Humboldt, chap. xiii.). 

Thus we have a large number of Iberian names in Western Asia 
Minor, and we have Iberian names in Italy and Greece. The legiti- 
mate conclusion is, that there was in Western Asia Minor an Ibe- 
rian population, and that population must have been before the 
Hellenes. Such population proceeded from the east, and, as it ap- 
pears, had penetrated into Western Asia Minor, attacking and 
displacing from power some other population. This population 
would be found to the eastward. 

An older population gives names to the mountains and rivers. 
Skamander does not belong to the last group, which is Iberian ; but 
it and its allies, Maeander and Oromandrus, and other names' in 
Western Asia Minor, have affinities with names of the east and with 
living languages. Mseander, in this case, appears to represent what 
is now in Georgian Mdinare, the river; Skamander may be the 
fountain or spring river, and Oromandrus the two rivers. There is, 
in fact, throughout ancient Asia Minor a set of words allied with 
the present Georgian. 

To such class may be attributed : — the derivatives of Mdinare, a 
river, already named ; those of Gori, a hill, as Gargara, Singara (three 
mountains ?),Pisinggara, Mogarus, Garios, and Gergithus ; of Gaza- 
ghebi, a fountain, as Gazalino, Gazioura, Gazouron, Gazena, 01- 
gassus, Kongussos, Bargaza, Laugaza ; of Dasa, a guard, as Kardasa, 
a castle, Dundason, Daskousa, Dasmenda ; of Poni, a ford, as Aspona 
(100 fords), Okhosbanes (four fords) ; of Tsqali, water, as Skulax, 
Daskulitis, Daskulion ; of Tsqora, fountain, as Themiskura (fountain- 
head), Askuros, Sakorsa, Sakora ; of Daba, a village, as Tabas, Deba, 
Dabiae, Thebi, Taba, Tabae; of Tzikhe, a fort, as Harmozika, Mi- 
zagus, Osika, Zagora, Kuzikus. The following words appear to 
represent the meanings attached : — Tmolos (the snowy mountain), 
Sarapana (middle ford), Talaoura (tent), Sipylus (the barrow), Meles 
(the water-channel), Kalisarna (the women's fountain), Skhoenus 
(horse), Zabus (the black river), Ordymnus (the two-headed moun- 
tain), Dindymum (the big mountain). 

The eastern districts in which these words are found, with modern 
names of like form, have populations speaking Lazian, Suan, and 
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Georgian. The district near Laziatau in protohistoric times was 
occupied by a kingdom of Amazons. The Amazons in prehistoric 
times had founded the most ancient cities, as Ephesus, Smyrna, &c, 
and had ruled in those districts. The Amazons had invaded Attica, 
according to legend ; and words allied to what may be called the 
Amazon form (that is, the Caucaso-Tibetan) are to be found in 
Hellas. 

These observations will be found to be consistent, and to be re- 
concilable with existing ethnological facts and with legend ; they give 
ns for the Troad an earlier Amazon population, which was driven 
back eastward on its own territory by another population, the Ibe- 
rian. The Amazon population, setting fable aside, was a part of 
those races inhabiting the Caucasus which of late years have been 
linguistically connected with the great Tibetan family, and of which 
a dissevered group occupies the Caucasus and North-eastern Asia 
Minor. 

The Iberians, possibly destroying an Amazon sway in Hellas, 
passed into Western Asia Minor, unseating the Amazons. The 
Iberians were succeeded by the Hellenes, who occupied much the 
same territory as the Iberians had done. It is possible that in 
Asia Minor the Pelasgians may have made the first attack on the 
Iberians, as the Saxons did on the Britons, and were joined and suc- 
ceeded by the Hellenes as the Saxons were by the English. 

It appeal's most consistent to suppose that the great and me- 
morable war commemorated by the ' Iliad ' was a great traditional 
war, in which the last bulwark of the Iberian empire fell, scattering 
its dependent and tributary nations of various races. This is far more 
probable than a represention of one of many local feuds between 
Pelasgians and Hellenes. 

Whether we are justified or not in arriving at such a conclusion, 
at all events, so far as the mythology was concerned, we find that 
there were two older populations in the district, of at least as much 
culture as Pelasgians or Hellenes — and very possibly other popula- 
tions ; for the Daktuli of the Ephesus district (hill tribes) propa- 
gated the worship of the Mother of the Grods, and communicated 
it to the Hellenes (' Journal of the Ethnological Society,' No. 1, 
p. 39). 

From the latter foreign source this branch of worship was ob- 
tained ; and Amazons and Iberians were more likely to exercise an in- 
fluence than a population of Pelasgians, imagined with no sufficient 
ground to have been civilized, or than the casual commerce of the 
Phoenicians at a later period. The PhoBnicians were casual strangers, 
but the Daktuli remained in the country, so did the Amazons, con- 
tributing to that barbarous-speaking population which in the historic 
period constituted the main part of the inhabitants of the interior. 
It was on the coasts and in the islands the Hellenes settled, inter- 
marrying with the barbarians. 

To the Amazons was attributed, at all events, the worship of 
Diana of Ephesus by later tradition. Iberian influence operating 
through Hellas and Italy is a better suggestion of origiu for the 
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western element of the mythology than is the suggestion of an 
absolute Pelasgian origin. 

In the neglect of real origins, and in the attribution of dubious 
origins, the whole reasoning of the ' Juventus Mundi ' on the mytho- 
logy, political and social institutions of Trojans and Hellenes, ceases 
to have any claim to our assent. Under such circumstances the 
ethnological problems to the consideration of which we are invited, 
so far from being solved, are obscured. In regard to comparative 
mythology the work gives no contributions; for it cannot be ad- 
mitted that the way in which Gladstone introduces Christianity 
throws any new light upon it, while it has the tendency to bring 
it within the pale of comparative mythology, and to represent it as 
a mythological development. Such is the infallible result of ante- 
dating Christianity, and seeking for it a rudimentary and embryonic 
existence, an anterior emanation of protoplasm, influencing and 
being influenced, having its relations to nature-worship, presenting 
the Olympian system as " a precursor of Christianity," and Chris- 
tianity as a successor to the Olympian system. Many may com- 
plain that the divine claims of Christianity are subjected to such as • 
sociations ; but neither Gladstone nor any one else can complain if the 
theme so offered shall hereafter be discussed in the spirit of ' Ju- 
ventus Mundi.' Heretofore there have been explanations offered 
of events in earlier biblic narrations from external sources ; and if, 
on the one side, the Noa'ehic deluge was harmonious with other 
traditions, so illustration was freely made from these other tra- 
ditions ; but the present may be regarded as a new attempt to place 
the revelation of Christianity within the domain of comparative 
mythology. The result is ungracious, and none the less as it intro- 
duces a new cause of disturbance within the scientific world. 

In consideriug what ' Juventus Mundi ' really is, what is its true 
scope, and what its value in reference to the various sciences de- 
pendent on ethnology, we have only accepted the express invita- 
tion of the author It becomes impossible to discuss the opinions 
of this work (and it is a work mainly of opinions) when the facts 
on which they are based are found to be untenable. Such a book 
cannot be treated like a painting. In the latter case artists are 
quite content to praise the great labour of the painter without any 
regard to his failure in drawing, in truth, and in imagination ; but 
this cannot be so in a work of science, nor can all our appreciation 
of the author as a master of Homer's text blind us to his defi- 
ciencies when subjected to historical standards and to the compari- 
son of evidence. Hyde Clause. 
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The following communication from Dr. E. V. Hayden, was made 
to the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 



